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after a long interval of peace all the leading officers
of the army are old men. I speak not only of the
generals, but of the non-commissioned officers, -who
have most of them been stationary, or have only
advanced step by step. It may be remarked with
surprise, that in a democratic army after a long peace
all the soldiers are mere boys, and all the superior
officers in declining years; so that the former are
wanting in experience, the latter in vigour. This is
a strong element of defeat, for the first condition of
successful generalship is youth : I should not have
ventured to say so if the greatest captain of modern
times had not made the observation. . . .
A long peace not only fills democratic armies with
elderly officers, but it also gives to all the officers
habits both of body and mind which render them, unfit
for actual service. The man who has long lived amid
the calm and lukewarm atmosphere of democratic
manners can at first ill adapt himself to the harder
toils and sterner duties of warfare ; and if he has not
absolutely lost the taste for arms, at least he has
assumed a mode of life which unfits him for con-
quest.
Among aristocratic nations, the ease of civil life
exercises less influence on the manners of the army,
because among those nations the aristocracy com-
mands the army: and an aristocracy, however
plunged in luxurious pleasures, has always many
other passions besides that of its own well-being, and
to satisfy those passions more thoroughly its well-being
will be readily sacrificed.
I have shown that in democratic armies, in time of
peace, promotion is extremely slow. The officers at
first support this state of things with impatience, they
grow excited, restless, exasperated, but in the end
most of them make up their minds to it. Those who